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case of oxidation and that its value is in the setting free of energy that becomes mani- 
fest as heat and mechanical work. Finally, the conception that the development and 
application of energy are determined by stimuli brought to bear upon organisms from 
the world without. 

These statements furnish the clue to the treatment of the chapter subjects 
which are the usual ones of textbook physiologies. There are defects in the 
book it is true. They are defects which have met every effort of a similar 
nature. To make a satisfactory book which shall serve for both high school 
and college; to give a scientific presentation of a subject when a knowledge of 
the sciences upon which it is based cannot be assumed but must be developed; 
to teach a science by means of a book to students who are supposed to have 
no laboratory experiments or laboratory material is an all but impossible task. 
No one, presumably, would admit this more readily than the author. 

The book is packed with information. The treatment alternates between 
simple exposition and technical description. The text has evidently arisen 
as a result of classroom teaching and it still preserves the lecture style. 

Stella B. Vincent 
University of Chicago 

The Essentials of Teaching. By T. J. Burnett, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Pp. xv+250. 3s. 6d. net. 

This work has been written for amateurs and beginners in the art of teach- 
ing. It is the amplification of a series of lectures delivered during the winter 
of 1914-15 to the non-professional teachers of the practical subjects in the con- 
tinuation classes conducted by the Edinburgh, Scotland, School Board. Edin- 
burgh has solved the problem of securing teachers for industrial subjects by 
taking practical men from the trades and giving them professional training 
while in service. 

Some of the topics treated are as follows: "Principles Underlying the 
Teacher's Work," "The Aim of Education," "Teaching and Psychology," 
"Teaching and Logic," "Methods of Teaching," "The Formal Steps," "Class- 
room Management," "Teaching and Examination." There is little in the 
work that is modern; e.g., there is little, if anything, on individual differences, 
supervised study, standard tests, etc. However, people who have no com- 
prehension of the problems of teaching will doubtless derive some profit from 
the study of this little book. The reviewer thinks that a more concrete 
approach to these problems would be far superior to the abstract treatment 
accorded them in this book, especially since the persons for whom the work is 
intended are not accustomed to deal with abstract principles. 

The chapter on "Teaching and Logic" seems to be particularly ineffective 
and inappropriate. A rather amusing opinion is expressed on p. 54 that the 
neglect of emotion in the Herbartian doctrines may "account for the strange 
moral perversion that characterizes her [Germany's] attitude toward life and 
conduct." 
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Again, some of us have read Nicholas Nickleby with the idea that Dickens 
was satirizing the type of education depicted there. This was an erroneous 
belief, however, if Mr. Burnett is correct; for on pp. 95-97 we find a quotation 
from Nicholas Nickleby, accompanied by this estimate: "His [Squeers's] 
practice as an educator was founded, unconsciously, on sound enough theory." 
One might hazard the opinion that a happier illustration could readily have 
been selected. 

The reviewer considers the chapter on "Classroom Management" as the 
most sane and helpful in the book. The author very properly emphasizes 
the value of thorough preparation for each lesson, of judicious seating of 
pupils and economical passing of supplies, of keeping pupils busy, of reserved 
yet friendly bearing on the teacher's part, etc. 

J. F. Gonneixy 

University of Chicago 



Essays in Experimental Logic. By John Dewey. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
It is a commonplace that within little more than a generation the adoption 
of the evolutionary standpoint has transformed the entire field of intellectual 
endeavor. Science has had to be rewritten, the arts have not been left 
untouched, and even theology is showing the influence of the hypothesis which, 
as at present known, is the contribution of our age to the history of thought. 
There is, however, one exception to the rule, namely, the subject of logic as 
taught in by far the greater number of colleges and universities the world over. 
Logic is the Rip Van Winkle of the contemporary intellectual world. 

There are signs that in the United States at least this anomalous situation 
is not to last much longer. Courses in logic will either be remodeled or cease 
to constitute a vital subject in the college curriculum. The publication of the 
book which may be regarded as the voice of evolution in the temple of logic 
is therefore most timely. Whatever one may be inclined to conclude regarding 
the conception of thinking for which Professor Dewey is spokesman, none but 
those who are satisfied to offer a perfunctory course in logic can afford to 
neglect this series of essays. Nor is the book significant only for teachers of 
logic. It is, on the contrary, of first importance to all who are themselves 
investigators or are desirous of gaining an insight into the nature and meaning 
of investigation. 

If the limits of space imposed make it permissible to murder a living pres- 
entation by dissection, the gist of the volume may be put briefly thus: There 
is no thinking iiberhaupt, and no pure logic. Thinking always originates in 
particular questions and ends with specific answers; it is inseparable from 
concrete problematic data, and does not aim to satisfy an abstract standard, 
but to solve a particular problem. In other words, there is no such thing as 



